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PRIOR to his first premiership in 
1924 Mr. Ramsay Macdonald vis- IA be. 


‘73 


ited India, and wrote two books, The 
Awakening of India, and The Govern- 
ment of India. These books are now 
out of print. On account of the present 
crisis in India and the world interest 
aroused therein, I have gleaned signifi- 
cant passages from these books. These 
words of the present Premier of Great 
Britain can not fail to be of absorbing 
interest to the public at large. 

The appendix is a report by Miss 
Madeline Slade, daughter of Admiral 
Sir Edmund Slade of England, now 
living in India. 

BASANTA KOOMAR ROY. 


RAMSAY MACDONALD ON INDIA 


INTRODUCTORY 


i any one reading these pages detects in them an 
unhappy suggestion that all is not well in India, 
that unsettlement is getting worse, that we have not 
yet found the way of peace, that the West might be 
more hesitating in asserting the superiority of its ma- 
terialistic civilization, I confess he will only have 
detected what is actually my feeling. 

—The Awakening of India, page 11. 


INDIA'S CIVILIZATION 


qt visitor to India, particularly if he shows signs 
of consulting Indian opinion, is reminded (by 
the British) at every turn that the Hindu has many 
vices. The whole population is presented to him as 
being heathen, whereas there is, perhaps, no more 
highly civilized people in the world. 

—The Awakening of India, page 70. 


THE LURE OF INDIA 


ace is a place of enchantment. It baffles you: 
it enthrals you. It is like a lover who plays with 
your affections. There is something hidden in its 
heart which you will never know. It is maddening 
in its imperturbability, in its insistency. You feel in- 
significant before it, just as a decently minded prize- 
fighter would feel insignificant before a saint. The 
difference which separates you from it cannot be 
bridged. This is characteristic of everything Indian. 
India centered in the universal is pantheistic and 
communist; the West centered in the particular is 
theistic and individualist. The difference is, there- 
fore, in the essential nature of things. Thus, your at- 
tempts to understand, thwarted, laughed at, denied 
every time, become maddening. India eludes you to 


the last. 
—The Awakening of India, page 191. 
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CULTURE AND NATIONALISM 


Res away back in the heroic ages there was an 
India. Learning and art flourished within its 
borders. Its commerce flowed wherever markets then 
were. Its science explored nearly as far in the jungles 
of creation as our own. Its philosophy penetrated 
deep into the mystery of experience and aspiration. 
“Bring me one of the teachers of India,” said Alex- 
ander’s master, Plato (sic), when told that his youth- 
ful pupil planned campaigns across the Himalayas. 
But that India has vanished. There is a glimpse of it 
in the Mahabharata and the Ramayana; vestiges of it 
are found in the remnants of the scientific literature 
that survived the furies of raid and conquest; traces 
of it are met with in the literature of other people. 
The Nationalist movement of to-day is trying to re- 
vive it as an inspiring memory, but it is very, very 
far off, and the recollection of it in the race is dim. 
—The Awakening of India, page 69. 


EDUCATION 


] Pee annual Reports issued by the Government of 
Baroda may not be accurate, those of Gwalior 
may not be satisfactory, those of Mysore may not be 
reliable; but these governments are now doing more 
for the mind of India, and are helping India more 
to fulfil itself and to be really efficient, than the 
British administration itself. 

—The Awakening of India, page 161. 


Our Government (in India) can spend over 
twenty millions per annum on the Army, but only 
two millions out of public funds on education. 

—The Awakening of India, page 63. 


A little over a million and a half pounds spent 
on education is ridiculous. The small State of Baroda, 
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with a population of 2,000,000 souls, spends £660,000 
on this, and has committed itself to a policy which 
will soon cost £1,000,000 per annum. Moreover, so 
patent has been our failure to make this expenditure 
efficient, that perhaps the most melancholy official 
publication in India is the Quinquennial Report on 
Educational Progress. To this day 90 per cent of the 
males and 99 per cent of the females in India are 
illiterate. 

Our expenditure on education, however, is only 
typical. We spend far too much of the income of In- 
dia on Imperial purposes and far too little on Indian 
development; far too much on machinery and far 
too little on the conditions in conjunction with which 
the machinery must be run. 


—The Awakening of India, pages 95-96. 


In spite of all the talk about it, the material for 
Western culture in India is really so meagre as hardly 
to exist. There is not a decent university library in 
India, and such as there is gives no opportunity for 
original work. Where is there an inspiring example 
of Western art? I have searched India and still put 
the question to my friends: What does stand for 
Western culture in India? On the other hand, such 
Oriental libraries as that at Bankipur, such museums 
as those of Calcutta and Madras, provide ample be- 
ginnings for the higher studies of Indian literature, 


art, and history. 
—The Government of India, pages 179-180. 


THE NATURE OF THE BRITISH RAJ 


1 DIA is governed by a bureaucracy which, though 
officers may come and officers may go, goes on for 
ever, without a break beyond the fluctuations in pol- 
icy natural to its own being. No General Election 
changes its majority, no new Premier comes to alter 
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its course, no Parliamentary complication modifies 
its will. It runs in ruts. It has no machinery for self- 
criticism. 

—The Awakening of India, page 11. 


Up to the present moment the Government has 
been an autocracy, a despotism. 
—The Awakening of India, page 146. 


ENGLAND KILLED INDIA'S COTTON 
INDUSTRY 


HE thing which concerns industrial India 1s 
Protection. Of Imperial Preference it thinks 
little and cares less. If it could, India would protect 
itself so as to keep out English cotton goods as much 
as possible. This opinion is held not only by those 
interested in factories, but also by the Nationalist 
sections, which are studying the history of our econo- 
mic relations with India. Asa result, they have come 
to regard us primarily as the exploiters of Indian in- 
dustry. We did our best to kill the cotton industry in 
India by prohibiting the import of Indian printed 
calicoes into England (1721), and India would now 
pay us back and would keep us out altogether, so as 
to re-establish her native workshops. Thus Protec- 
tion is an item in the Nationalist creed, and is hank- 
ered after by some industrial interests. ‘““Have you 
ever thought out the consequences of Protection on 
India’” I asked one of the most eminent of the Na- 
tionalist leaders in Calcutta. “No,” he replied, “I 
simply want to get our craftsmen at work again; and 
so long as English stuff comes into the market that 

cannot be done.” 
—The Awakening of India, pages 86-87. 
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BRITISH EXPLOITATION AND INDIA'S 
POVERTY 


| ees is the home of the poverty-stricken. And 
this was borne in upon me all the more that its 
poverty was embodied in forms of the most perfect 
human grace. The woman coming from the well 
with her pitcher on her head; the mother with her 
baby a-straddle across her thigh; the cultivator be- 
hind his plough and oxen; the man walking on the 
road, in pose and demeanour are as perfect as if they 
were models of the best Greek sculptors. .. . 

The weight of taxation is blamed for the poverty 
of the people. We take in land revenue £20,000,000 
per annum, £3,000,000 from salt, £11,000,000 from 
customs and excise, and have a net income for a little 
under £50,000,000 and a gross one of over £70,000,- 
000. On the other side of the account we spend on 
Army and military works, not including strategic 
(sic) railways, a sum which is just short of £20,000,- 
000; it costs £6,000,000 to collect the revenue, and we 
spend about £19,000,000 in England, not including 
the cost of stores for railways and irrigation works. 

The revenue works out at a tax of 3s. 634d. per 
head of the population. This seems small, particu- 
larly when it is remembered that ls. 8d. of the sum 
comes from the land revenue, which is not a tax but a 
rent. We must not be misled into an unwarrantable 
optimism, however, by these figures. For the burden 
of taxation is measured not by its absolute amount, 
but by its ratio to income. For instance, our burden 
at home is about £3 per head; our income £40 per 
head. The burden upon the British Indian is 3s. 
634d. per head—or, deducting the land revenue, Is. 
1024d. per head—whilst his average annual income 
isnot more than £2... . 

There is also the old grievance about the cost of the 
Army. In 1885 a change took place in our frontier 
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policy, and in that year Lord Ripon left. Then be- 
gan the epoch of bombastic Imperialism at the ex- 
pense of India. The Finance Minister of that day 
objected, but military expenditure was increased at 
a bound by 1,600,000 rupees per annum. The cost of 
annexing Upper Burma was similarly placed on In- 
dian shoulders, and no justification ever has, or ever 
can be, offered for it. It is unspeakably mean of us to 
place this burden on the Indian’s back simply because 
he must bear any load we put upon him. Nine-tenths 
of the charge of the Army in India is an Imperial 
charge. Canada, South Africa, and Australia should 
bear it as much as India. It is a piece of the most 
bitter cynicism to find the Imperial doors to our 
colonies shut in the faces of these poor people, who 
bear such an inordinate share of the cost of Imperial 
maintenance, and at whose expense these Dominions 
are protected from the fear of war. If £18,000,000 
of the Army charges were met by the whole Empire 
we might look the Indian taxpayer in the face as hon- 
est men. At present we cannot doso. . . 


On the whole, I think two charges can be substan- 
tiated against us. Our Government is extravagant, 
and we have behaved meanly to India. We charge 
the Indian taxpayer with the cost of the India Office 
in Whitehall—even with the cost of building it: we 
would never think of making such a charge against 
our Colonies; India has to pay for Aden and for Im- 
perial Embassies into different parts of Asia; but the 
depth of meanness was surely touched when we tried 
—happily unsuccessfully—to charge India with 
£7000, the cost of the representatives and guests from 
India who took part in the coronation ceremonies of 
theslate King ws 


The people are the most industrious in the world; 
much of their land is fertile and yields rich crops; 
whenever a famine comes they are stricken with star- 
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vation and die by the thousand, whilst millions are 
shattered in physical vigour. Sir William Hunter 
said that 40,000,000 Indians go through life with 
insufficient food; Sir Charles Elliott estimated that 
one-half of the agricultural population never satis- 
fied hunger fully from one year’s end to another. 
From thirty to fifty million families live in India on 
an income which does not exceed 3¥42d. per day. In 
July, 1900, according to the Imperial Gazetteer, 
famine relief was administered daily to 6,500,000 
persons. The poverty of India is not an opinion, it is 
a fact. At the best of times the cultivator has a mill- 
stone of debt about his neck. The Famine Commis- 
sion’s Report of 1901 informs us that at least one- 
fourth of the cultivators in the Bombay Presidency 
have lost their lands, and less than one-fifth are free 
from debt. 

—The Awakening of India, pages 91-95 and 102-103. 


THE SALT TAX IN INDIA 


7 DME Salt Tax has long been regarded as a blemish 
on our Indian fiscal system. It is light (when it 
was lowest, from 1907, it stood at | rupee per 82 2/7 
Ib. and meant:a tax of about 3'4d. per head per an- 
num), but still it is no mean proportion of the income 
of Indian families. Though salt taxation was known 
in India before, its present history dates from the im- 
position of Clive and Warren Hastings when the 
Company was hard up. It has been retained on the 
ground that it is well that every Indian should feel 
the cost of government. As a matter of fact he feels 
nothing of the kind: he just knows that the price of 
his salt is high, though salt is a necessity. But sup- 
posing there was something in this notion of making 
everybody feel the cost of the administration (and 
there is nothing), it would only apply to a self-gov- 
erning people who may rightly be taught the financial 
consequences of political acts... . 
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In India, where the government is a bureaucracy, 
even this theoretical justification for the Salt Tax 
does not exist. If the Indian salt consumer had all the 
wisdom necessary to come to sound conclusions upon 
the cost of this government, he has no power to alter 
it by one farthing. The Salt Tax is exaction and op- 
pression; and if the people understood it, it would 
only breed discontent. It is a survival of the general 
exploitation of India’s poverty by a profit-making 
company. The argument for its retention illustrates 
the error so prevalent in India, of assuming that the - 
political wisdom of a Western self-governing State 
is also political wisdom in an autocratically or bu- 
reaucratically governed one, and that a bureaucracy 
has the same right to impose burdens on a people that 
a representative legislature has. The payers of the 
Salt Tax have no more to say in Indian policy than 
the man in the moon, and the price of their salt has no 
more influence on the bureaucracy than the cost of 
their weddings. 

—The Government of India, pages 126-127. 


THE TYRANNY OF THE BRITISH CIVIL 
SERVICE IN INDIA 


Vie the English door (for Indian 
Civil Service) was being used by some Indians 
who were fortunate enough to be able to come to 
England and attend an English University. One 
passed in 1878, the second in 1882, two in 1885; from 
1888 there has been an unbroken stream, the largest 
number passing in any one year being seven in 1899. 

The position may be seen this way. In 1913 there 
were 2,501 posts under the Indian administration 
carrying a salary of over 800 rupees per month; 2,153 
were held by Europeans, 106 by Anglo-Indians, 242 
by Indians including Hindus and Mohammedans. 
There were 11,064 posts with salaries of 200 rupees 
per month and upwards, 4,898 being held by Eu- 
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ropeans and 1,593 by Anglo-Indians. Or again, the 
position may be stated thus: of the 200-rupees posts 
and upwards 42 per cent. were held by people of un- 
mixed Asiatic descent; of those of 500 rupees and 
upwards only 19 per cent; of those of 800 rupees and 
upwards only 10 per cent; of those of 1,000 rupees 
and upwards only 8 per cent. It is true that these 
percentages are increasing, but the pace is terribly 
slow. On the assumption that teaching the Indian 
how to govern himself is an essential part of our work 
in India, the record I have just been giving is more 
than disappointing. 

—The Government of India, pages 105-106. 


BANDE MATARAM 


ie Indian Civil Service cannot be expected to 
welcome the Nationalist spirit, though a section, 
not at all mean in numbers and still less mean in abil- 
ity, readily admits that Indian Nationalism must 
grow in influence. But the Service as a whole is op- 
posed. It has even gone the length of condemning as 
seditious the most innocent phraseology of National- 
ism, of asking the judiciary to ban the singing of 
“Bande Mataram’’, and to treat as dangerous politi- 
cal characters those who criticise its actions. It has 
sought to widen the scope of sedition until it should 
include everything that was not flattery. Above all, 
it has resorted to the tyrannical method of deporta- 
tion without trial, and without even stating to the ac- 
cused what his fault is. In no single instance has a 
really dangerous person been deported. 

—The Awakening of India, page 182. 


POISONOUS DISCRIMINATION AGAINST 
C. F. ANDREWS 


Hyves in educational work co-operation is grudg- 
ingly recognized. St. Andrew’s College in 
Delhi has an Indian Principal and a European staff 
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working under him; but the most worthy of that staff, 
the Rev. C. F. Andrews, fellow of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge, was struck off a list of nominees for 
Fellowships of the Punjab University by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor’s own hand, and a man of no educa- 
tional attainments put in his place for no other reason 
than that Mr. Andrews has the confidence of Indians. 
The list of these personal affronts is exceedingly long. 
The Pax Britannica has produced insolence 
amongst the governors. They resent the idea of 
equality, and the more they resent it the more does it 
take possession of the people. Thus estrangement 
widens, and shows itself in offensiveness of manner, 
and, in rarer instances, in personal violence. It is of 
some interest to note that the first mention of the 
bomb as a way of redressing Indian grievances was 
when the Calcutta daily vernacular paper, the 

Sandhya, spoke of it for personal defence. 
—The Awakening of India, pages 152-153. 


THE HINDU-MOSLEM PROBLEM 


BEX GAL, where the agitation was most alive, 
was then rent in twain. The partition was not 
merely a blunder: it was an indictable offence. Lord 
Curzon’s personal feelings entered into it in a most 
reprehensible way. He devised it, as the evidence 
shows most conclusively, to pay off scores. By a divi- 
sion, which neither administrative convenience, nor 
historical tradition, nor ordinary sagacity could 
justify, he divided the Bengali-speaking people in 
such a way that, though by far and away the largest 
group of people in the undivided Bengal, in neither 
of the new provinces did they have the influence they 
ought justly to have. Moreover, the partition was 
accompanied by a series of administrative and judi- 
cial acts which definitely ranged the Government 
against the Hindu, and taught him that our admin- 
istration declined to do justice to him. Mohamme- 
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dans proclaiming strife from the housetops were 
hardly cautioned; Hindus whispering their griev- 
ances were treated as criminals. In the Barisal riots 
in the spring of 1906 the authorities were as much 
implicated as the Catholic Church was implicated in 
the St. Bartholomew massacres or the Government of 
Russia in the recent pogroms. 

—The Awakening of India, pages 126-127. 


THE PRESS 


MONGST the influences that have done most to 
make Indian Nationalism a menace has been 
the Press, and a sentence or two must be written about 
it. Nothing reveals more plainly the ineffectiveness 
of the Indian Administration than its attitude to- 
wards sedition. It allows the Anglo-Indian press to 
publish day by day “highly objectionable and provo- 
cative articles against the children of the soil,’ which 
not only incite those children to reprisals but stuff 
the minds of the administrators themselves with 
stupid prejudices, and blind them to the real nature 
of their responsibilities. But this is done with im- 
punity, whilst the Indian reply is regarded as sedi- 
tion, as stirring up racial enmity, as bringing the 
Government into contempt. The whole of the spe- 
cial Press Law of India, and more particularly the 
latest attempt to strengthen it, must fill with despair 
the heart of any man who understands political agi- 
tation. 
—The Awakening of India, page 129. 


THE REPRESSION THAT DOES NOT REPRESS 


ERE lies the fault of the Indian Government. 

Its Press Act of 1910 and its Criminal Law 

(Amendment) Acts of 1919 are contrary to freedom 

of peoples and responsibility of Governments, and 

ought to appear on the statute books of no free 
country. 

In the first place a power of repression habitually 
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enjoyed tends to develop a habit of mind in the gov- 
ernment which regards all effectively troublesome 
criticism as sedition, and it allows a Government 
which is always partly responsible itself for seditious 
conspiracy to avoid its own share of the blame and 
impose the whole upon the shoulders of its opponents. 
A Government which has to justify repression in re- 
lation to any given crisis is not only careful to see 
that its case is overwhelming when it asks for powers, 
but, what is of much greater importance, it 1s first of 
all careful to prevent, by political sagacity, the de- 
velopment of the crisis. As arms make for wars, so 
the possession of coercive powers makes for tyranny. 
The power and policy of repression do not make for 
tranquillity, but for repression and nothing more. The 
hand which imposes the punishment is also the hand 
which has helped to make the punishment necessary, 
and such a hand can never be just, and ought not to 
have absolute authority at times when justice ought 
to be the rule of the State—that is, in normal times. 
This is specially true in states like India where the 
magistrate is in such close contact with the executive 
authorities that he is practically their mouthpiece 
and servant... . 

The Indian press, though its function may be to 
act as part of the constitutional opposition to the Gov- 
ernment, cannot do this work in the full way that 
papers in this country do, until there is a really free 
press in India, but Press Acts will never finally dis- 
appear there, though both their contents and their 
administration may vary in stringency, whilst the 
Government is a bureaucracy. To demand the com- 
plete abolition of the Press Acts is equivalent to de- 
manding that the Government itself should be put on 
a more liberal foundation. The problem of the In- 
dian press is at root that of the inherent conflict be- 
tween bureaucracy and public opinion. The last 
chapter in the history of bureaucracies is repression. 
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They pass away like an old monarch driven from his 
throne, hurling accusations of sedition against his ap- 
proaching successor. 

—The Government of India, pages 226-227 and 233. 


THE PATHAN OF INDIA'S AFGHAN 
BORDER 


| aa Pathan is a Mohammedan who lives in the 
hills between India and Afghanistan, and is a de- 
lightful fellow. He has no bows and salaams. He 
looks you in the face as one gentleman looks another, 
and is as interested in you as you are in him. His 
smile is perfect; his face is as handsome as a woman’s. 
The fact that he is likely to be shot one day by a 
neighbour from behind a boulder seems to raise his 
thoughts above the mundane affairs of life, and he 
swaggers along prepared to take pot-luck when it 
comes. He holds life at a low fee; he is a humorist. 
There has been nobody like him since the peace be- 
tween England and Scotland was cemented, and the 
Borderer and the Highlander both bade the world 
adieu in consequence. Even the blindest Anglo-In- 
dian cannot despise him. He is a man and a brother 
amongst white men... 


One never knows what the future has in store for 
the Pathan. I doubt if we have heard the last of these 
Dugald Dalgettys of the border. Gun-running from 
Muscat has become a great tread—we were told of 
one tribal family that was trying to raise enough wind 
to buy a cannon; and the hillmen are better armed 
than our own native levies. It is said that the tribes 
are getting restive in parts, and I have been told tales 
—most of them probably baseless—of religious socie- 
ties and Mullahs whispering dangerous things in the 
ears of the Devout. 


Of this, however, we may be certain. The Pathan 
is not in the least afraid of us. He is prepared to play 
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at targets with us or with anybody else if the spirit 
moves him. And the spirit can easily move him. The 
frontier is still the seat of mysterious religions and 
political movements. It is said that he has been fol- 
lowing with much headshaking recent events in Tur- 
key, for, unlike the younger Mohammedans of the 
plains below, he has his doubts about recent events in 
the world of Islam. Moreover, we have driven him 
up into the hills and have confined him too much. 
Life becomes harder for him; time now flows slowly 
and inertly through his sand-glass. The call to action 
would find him quite willing, and he would have no 
thought of what the consequences would be. It would 
be the will of the Lord. It would be the fate of man. 
It would be the event foreordained since the begin- 
ning of the world. And the Pathan for a few brief 
weeks would take his rifle off his back, and the hills 
would echo and re-echo the crack of guns and the 
cries of the fighting-men. The Pathan would be en- 
joying himself. 

—The Awakening of India, pages 30, 33 and 34. 


THE SOUL OF INDIA'S NATIONALISM 


AM not at all sure that the day of the Bengali is 

over. He has an awkward way of using his subtle 
mind when he is driven into a corner, and he has an 
upsetting tendency to treat lightly what the West 
treasures. When we fight him, he is found to occupy 
a position we do not understand, to use weapons 
which are unfamiliar to us, and to employ salves and 
balms which produce, so far as we are concerned, 
most confusing results. His Paris exiles apply West- 
ern thought in a way we never intend to apply it; his 
condemned men smile that if we kill them their dis- 
embodied spirits will be more effective against us 
than they are before the death of their hampering 
bodies. The contest between us and them is like a 
battle between a slow-moving thing of the earth with 
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crushing paws, and a strong-winged thing of the air 
with sharp talons. 


We take much consolation in the thought, how- 
ever, that the educated Hindus are only a handful, 
not a million in a population of three hundred times 
asmany. And yet the few are becoming many. Every 
year adds to their numbers—and their disappoint- 
ments. They control the native press, vernacular and 
English. What public opinion there is in India is 
swayed by them, and — this is even worse — by the 
priests. Finally, it is as true in India as it is in the 
West that a few make the opinions of the many, and 
that the cells which determine growth are of an in- 
significant bulk compared with those which main- 
tain form and mass. 


I fear that the house in which we are sheltering our 
official hopes is built on the sand... . 


A mind constantly seeking the Eternal, not with 
foot on solid ground but with wings in air, is a ter- 
rible thing for Westerners to deal with. And such is 
the Indian mind. The rich Indian whose hands are 
full of the jewels of earth hears the call of the In- 
finite Voice in his soul; and he gets up, lays aside his 
possessions, and, clothed in ashes and with naught 
but begging-bowl in his hand, goes out to seek peace. 
The common man leaves his place and, clad in saffron, 
or in other pilgrim garb, wanders away to some 
sacred place, to dip in some stream of immortality, to 
worship in some procession, so that his soul may be 
satisfied and the cool shades of peace come to refresh 
his weary heart. The stormy petrol of a politician 
feels the shadow of his life lie heavily upon him and 
he lays his pen down and, with “the means of purifi- 
cation, silent, unallured by the objects around him,” 
according to the injunctions in the Laws of Manu, 
“leaving the merits of his good deeds to those who 
love him and his evil deeds to those who hate him, he 
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goes through meditation to the Eternal Brahma.” ... 


A subtle educated class, a credulous mass: that is 
India. The people are as full of an insane suspicion 
of us to-day as they were before the Sepoy Mutiny. 
And an Administration which overlooks that fact, 
and which puts its hopes on the placidity and friend- 
ship of the mass, is like the inexperienced summer 
boatman who trusts himself to a sea subject to angry 
storms which arise without warning and apparently 
from all the quarters of heaven at the same time. The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou canst not tell 
whither it cometh or whither it goeth. Such is the 


mass mind of India. 
—The Awakening of India, pages 77-80. 


THE BIRTH OF SEDITION 


WV ieee the partition of Bengal, the Curzon régime 
reached its height, and was instantly challenged 
by the appearance of real sedition. It is of the great- 
est importance to note that the date afterwards given 
in the Alipur bomb trials as that when the murderous 
conspiracy commenced was the day (October 16, 
1905) when Lord Curzon did his worst act in India 
by partitioning Bengal. 

—The Awakening of India, page 127. 


BOTH OF INDIA 


—, can make absurd distinctions between India’s 

educated and uneducated classes, and imagine 
that to protect the one we must offend the other—as 
though they are not both of India. It is all a vague 
delusion. The impulses of Indian life will go on. 
They will show themselves in Science, in Art, in 
Literature, in Politics—in Agitation. We can wel- 
come them, or we can try to retard them and grudge 
them every triumph. If we are wise, we shall do the 


former. 
—The Awakening of India, page 192. 
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THE RENAISSANCE 


ee Indian Nationalism proves its claim to be 
a national renaissance, and gives a plain warn- 
ing that it is much more than the agitation of political 
coteries. It is the revival of an historical tradition, 


the liberation of the soul of a people. 
—The Government of India, page 27. 


THE CHANGE OF HEART 


RAS. generations ago we said we should welcome 
this awakening. We urged India to it; we pre- 
pared for it. Now that it is come we are afraid. We 
spy upon it; we deport its advocates; we plan to cir- 
cumvent it. This change on our part is of funda- 
mental significance in determining the form assumed 
by the awakening of India, although the “‘man on the 
spot” (i.e. the British ruling class in India) does not 
see that it ought to matter at all. The fact is, our 
official attitude has been the chief factor in determin- 
ing the course of the Nationalist movement. It has 
been an attitude of friendship at first and of bitter 


Opposition later. 
—The Awakening of India, page 125. 


THE RANI OF JHANSI 


HERE are well-known instances in India of 

women who have ruled in their own right, and 
done it with sagacity and success. We stood in the 
old fort at Jhansi, and saw where the Rani had con- 
centrated her forces at the time of the Mutiny, where 
she had defied us and made a mock of our power, and 
where finally she had been driven out to die fighting 
against us in the hills. It was only for seventeen days 
that she threw off our yoke, but if there had been a 
few more Indians with her spirit in those anxious 
times, the British would not now have been masters 


of India. 
—Mrs. Ramsay Macdonald in The Awakening of India, 
pages 53-54. 
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LET INDEPENDENCE BE GRANTED 


Ale HE moral justification that has always been 

made for the existence of our Empire among sub- 
ject peoples has been that we were training them for 
self-government. The most typical example of that 
is our Indian Empire. Empires in that position, 
however, find it just as hard as some parents to recog- 
nise that their work of protective training has been 
finished, and that the time has come for them to admit 
that the ward is no longer a ward, but a self-deter- 
mining adult. 


A thousand and one reasons are given for just a 
little more tutelage—the family is a complex one, the 
world upon which it is to issue is a dangerous one, 
the children are not as grateful as we should like them 
to be, they are still too young, and so on, and so on. 


Now, plain practical common sense should come 
to our rescue. The time will never come when we 
can say: “Everything is all right; nobody can imagine 
that any harm will come from independence; there- 
fore, letindependence be granted.” India can receive 
little more benefit from our paternal rule. 


—London Daily Herald, October 17, 1927. 


INDIA'S FUTURE 


WE cannot keep India back. Her destiny is fixed 
above our will, and we had better recognize it 
and bow to the Inevitable. 


—The Awakening of India, page 192. 
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Appendix 


PREMIER MACDONALD'S “LAW AND 
ORDER" IN INDIA 


By MADELINE SLADE 


CS these days when the authorities in 
Whitehall and Simla are never tired of extoll- 
ing the behavior of the police, I thought I would go 
and see for myself how this ‘“‘exemplary behavior” 
has affected the Satyagrahis (civil resisters) at Dhara- 
sana (where they were violating the laws against 
salt). 

I reached Bulsar at mid-day on the 6th (June), 
just as the wounded were being brought in there from 
the “raid” of that morning. Many of them were be- 
ing carried on stretchers, others could just struggle 
from the motors to hospital wards. 

“The beating and torturing has been most merci- 
less today!” said the doctors and attendants. I pro- 
ceeded round the rooms to visit the Satyagrahis more 
closely and to take notes from doctors as to the nature 
of their wounds. 

Literally I felt my skin to creep and my hair to 
stand on end as [ saw those brave men, who but a few 
hours previously had gone forth absolutely unarmed, 
vowed to non-violence, now lying here before me 
battered and broken from head to foot. 

Here was a young man with his shoulders and but- 
tocks so beaten that he could not lie on his back, yet 
his arms and sides were so damaged that he did not 
know how to turn for rest. There was another gasp- 
ing for breath with his chest badly battered, and 
nearby was a strong, tall Musalman lying utterly 
helpless. 

‘What are his damagesr” I asked. “He has re- 
ceived fearful blows on the stomach, the back and 
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right leg,” they replied. “Also his testicles are both 
swollen, having been badly squeezed by the police.” 

We went upstairs. Here my attention was attracted 
by the sound of sharp drawn, whistling breathing, 
intermixed with heart-rending groans. It was a young 
man writhing in agony. He kept catching at his stom- 
ach, and at intervals he would suddenly sit up as if 
he were going to go mad with pain. 

“Fe has had a deadly blow right on the abdomen,” 
they said, ‘‘and he has been vomiting blood. He has 
also had his testicles severely squeezed, which has 
shattered his nerves.” | 

They fetched ice and applied it to the head and 
damaged parts, which gradually soothed him. 

And on we went from this house to another, where 
we found still more and more wounded. 

Every one to whom I talked gave the same descrip- 
tion of fiendish beating, torturing, thrusting and drag- 
ging and one and all spoke with burning horror of the 
foul abuse and unspeakable blasphemy which the po- 
lice and their Indian and English superiors had 
poured upon them. 

So this is some of the exemplary behavior of the 
Police, of which the English lords and gentlemen 
are so proud! Do they not know what is going on? 
No, that surely cannot be, for such high-placed Eng- 
lish officials as the Commissioner of Northern Divi- 
sion and the Collector of Surat have been all along 
on the field of action. 

What then has become of English honor, English 
justicer 

No amount of argument can excuse what they have 
been doing at Dharasana. 

The object of the Satyagrahts has been a civil 
breach of the salt laws, which are universally ad- 
mitted to be unjust. The Satyagrahts were ready to 
accept unresistingly the legal punishment of arrest 
and imprisonment, but the authorities thought it pref- 
erable to employ other methods. Then on May 22, 
perhaps to try and lend a shade of legality to their 
actions, the authorities brought into force Section 144 
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(Indian Penal Code), making any gathering of more 
than four persons an unlawful one. 

With this emergency law in force it might be ar- 
gued by the official world that it is justifiable to try 
and disperse a collection of people by lathi (steel- 
knobbed, six-foot clubs) charges, if they refuse to go 
away when ordered, even though the individuals are 
absolutely non-violent and known not to be going to 
hurt a single person. That much brutal argument one 
might understand from their point of view. But noth- 
ing could excuse the manner in which they have ac- 
tually dealt with the Satyagrahis. 

Who could dare to uphold as a means of dispersing 
a non-violent gathering: 

1. Lathi blows on head, chest, stomach and joints; 

2. Thrusts with lathis in private parts, abdominal 
regions; 

3. Stripping of men naked before beating; 

4. Tearing off loin cloths and thrusting of sticks 
into anus; 

5. Pressing and squeezing of the testicles till a man 
becomes unconscious; 

6. Dragging of wounded men by legs and arms, 
often beating them the while; 

7. Throwing of wounded men into thorn hedges or 
into salt water; 

8. Riding of horses over men as they lie or sit on 
the ground; 

9. Thrusting of pins and thorns into men’s bodies, 
sometimes even when they are unconscious; 

10. Beating of men after they had become uncon- 
scious, and other vile things too many to relate, besides 
foul language and blasphemy, calculated to hurt as 
much as possible the most sacred feelings of the Sa- 
tyagrahts. 

The whole affair is one of the most devilish, cold- 
blooded and unjustifiable in the history of nations. 

India has now realized the true nature of the Brit- 
ish Raj, and with the realization the Raj (rule) is 


doomed. 
—Young India, June 12, 1930. 
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INDO-AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
P. O. Box 77, Station “D” 
New York City 


Objects: 


—The advancement of cultural relations between 


India and America. 


—The promotion of friendly co-operation between 
India and America for the welfare of Humanity. 


